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We  Wed  Ourselves  to  the  Mystery:  A  Study  of  Tribal  Art * 


The  Kwakuitl  Indian ,  whom  [ the  anthropologist]  Boas  sometimes  invited  to 
New  York  to  serve  him  as  an  informant,  was  indifferent  to  the  spectacle  of 
skyscrapers  and  streets  lined  with  automobiles.  He  reserved  all  his  intellectual 
curiosity  for  the  dwarfs,  giants,  and  bearded  ladies  which  were  at  that  time 
exhibited  in  Times  Square,  for  automats,  and  the  brass  balls  decorating  stair¬ 
case  bannisters  .  .  .  all  these  things  challenged  his  own  culture,  and  it  was 
that  culture  alone  he  was  seeking  to  recognize  in  certain  aspects  of  ours.1 

Whenever  people  meet  the  unfamiliar,  they  at  once  translate  it  into  some¬ 
thing  they  already  know,  and  that  means  they  never  face  the  unfamiliar.  The 
only  person  who  dares  is  the  artist. 

To  experience  the  unfamiliar  in  tribal  art,  we  must  step  outside  the  patterns 
of  perception  of  our  culture  and  explore  new  worlds  of  images.  We  must 
study  alien  perceptual  models  by  experiencing  them.  Anything  less  merely 
confirms  previous  convictions. 

I  accept  the  old  fashioned  notion  that  the  ethnologist  is  the  twice-born 
spiritual  adventurer  whose  fieldwork  is  nothing  less  than  the  spirit  quest;  that 
he  exposes  his  dearest  beliefs  &  habits  to  doubt  &  diversity,  and  returns 
changed  by  this  intellectual  ordeal. 

If  he  tells  the  truth  about  these  experiences,  he  writes  what  is  ultimately 
an  autobiography:  the  metaphysics  of  me.  If  he  carefully  conceals  what  really 
happened  to  him,  those  experiences  —  inward  &  outward  —  he  actually 
underwent,  or  failed  to  undergo,  then  he  writes  the  sort  of  intellectual  foolish¬ 
ness  currently  popular  in  academic  anthropology. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  see  this  hard-won  insight  as  a  means  to 
intellectual  detachment.  To  me,  the  experiencing  of  man  is  an  end  in  itself. 

*This  article  is  a  chapter  from  a  work  in  progress,  We  Wed  Ourselves  to  the 
Mystery.  Another  chapter,  ‘If  Wittgenstein  had  been  an  Eskimo’  appeared  in 
Explorations,  Spring,  1966. 

1.  Claude  Levi-Strauss,  “The  Scope  of  Anthropology,”  Current  Anthropology, 
vol.  7,  no.  2,  April,  1966,  p.  121. 
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For  some  anthropologists,  the  real  world  is  not  what  is  lived,  but  rather, 
it  is  the  underlying  structures  (laws)  that  govern  appearances.  Thus  they  are 
bent  on  making  anthropology  a  science  of  the  same  type  as  the  physical 
sciences,  for  these  too  reject  appearances  and  insist  that  reality  is  not  in  them 
but  in  the  laws  that  govern  them. 

What  disturbs  me  about  the  scientific  approach,  when  pursued  exclusively, 
is  that  it  leads  to  a  rejection  of  the  sensate  world.  Flowers,  after  all,  do  have 
beautiful  colors,  whatever  the  explanation. 

I  find  this  true  of  most  books  on  tribal  art.  Their  intellectual  detachment 
separates  them  from  the  essential  reality  —  the  human  reality.  Their  gravity 
&  jargon  erode  the  living  edge.  I  have  to  strain  my  powers  of  sensitivity  to 
establish  with  them  the  human  intimacy  they  fail  to  establish  with  me.  I  find 
most  of  them  far  secreted  from  the  original  artistic  experience,  in  an  area 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  private,  because  their  authors  try  to  inhabit 
them  with  officialness. 

This  is  the  dilemma  of  those  seeking  a  way  to  grasp  the  reality  of  art 
scientifically,  yet  familiarly  &  directly.  The  very  passion  to  attain  to  full 
consciousness  &  articulate  appreciation  of  this  reality  has  induced  human 
beings,  especially  those  in  whom  the  passion  is  most  restive,  to  put  what  seem 
to  be  equivalents  of  the  reality  in  its  place.  With  the  “equivalents,”  which 
have  an  easier  graspability  than  the  reality,  they  feel  they  are  giving  their 
passion  an  objective  within  reach  —  the  reality  itself  having  an  appearance  of 
inaccessibility  often  at  the  mind’s  closest  approaches :  and  they  come  to 
identify  the  “equivalent”  with  the  reality. 

The  field  of  art  teems  with  “equivalents”  to  the  reality,  and  the  activity 
devoted  to  them  is  as  intense,  often,  as  if  it  were  devoted  to  the  reality  itself. 

People  supply  themselves  with  substitutes  for  the  reality  as  a  subject  of 
preoccupation  &  with  compensations  for  the  missing  satisfaction  of  grasp  of 
it.  But  I  mean  here  neither  substitutes  nor  compensations,  but  something  into 
the  quest  for  which  is  poured  the  ardor  of  the  pursuit  of  reality.  And  I  put 
aside  here  also  the  vulgar  equivalents,  which  are  mere  emotionalisms,  and 
not  difficult  to  identify  as  such.  It  is  the  intellectually  adopted  &  supported 
equivalents  that  I  mean:  what  might  be  called  the  superior  equivalents.  These 
are  the  dangerous  deceivers.  Yet  it  might  be  said  of  them  that,  without  them, 
the  spiritual  history  of  human  beings  would  be  a  history  of  poverty.  My 
notion  is  that  human  beings  have  to  achieve  a  certain  recognition  of  their 
poverty  in  the  spiritual  respect,  in  order  to  grasp  the  human  reality  —  have 
to  rid  themselves  of  false  riches  accumulated  in  pursuit  of  false  equivalents. 
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Tribal  Art 


LEPIDUS 

ANTONY 


LEPIDUS 

ANTONY 

LEPIDUS 

ANTONY 


What  manner  of  o' thing  is  your  crocodile? 

It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself,  and  it  is  as  broad  as  it  hath  width;  it  is 
just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  it  moves  with  its  own  organs;  it  lives  by 
what  nourished  it;  and  the  elements  once  out  of  it,  it  transmigrates. 
What  colour  is  it  of? 

Of  its  own  colour  too. 

’Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

* Tis  so;  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  II,  vii 


The  study  of  tribal  art  begins  with  the  question:  what  did  this  art  mean  to 
the  people  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended? 

When  Western  man  first  encountered  tribal  art,  he  saw  only  the  gold  and 
occasional  war  trophy.  It  was  artists,  characteristically,  who  first  saw  it  as  art. 
But  that  period  of  discovery  was  brief.  Soon  collectors  embraced  tribal  art 
as  a  variant  of  traditional  European  fine  art:  they  translated  objects  of  daily 
use  into  obsolete  treasures  to  be  displayed  like  Dresden  china.  This  outlook 
now  prevails.  At  that  moment  when  our  daily  art  is  expressed  primarily 
through  electronic  media,  tribal  art  is  seen  through  Victorian  eyes  in  terms 
of  fixed  perspective  &  primacy  of  sight. 

I  think  there  are  profound  reasons  why  the  unfamiliar  is  seen  through  the 
past.  The  present  is  invisible  because  it’s  environmental.  No  environment  is 
perceptible  because  it  saturates  the  whole  field  of  attention.  One  can  perceive 
only  after  alienation  — -  after  some  degree  of  alienation.  I  can  swallow  the 
saliva  in  my  mouth  because  it’s  “me,”  but  I  can’t  swallow  it  if  I  put  it  first 
in  a  glass. 

So  long  as  I  transact  with  my  “environment”  —  my  ecological  whole  —  I 
can’t  perceive  it;  it  doesn’t  even  environ  me.  It’s  an  extension  of  me.  And 
I  can’t  smell  myself. 

The  old  environment  is  much  easier  to  perceive  because  no  one  is  really 
involved  in  it. 

Each  new  development  makes  an  art  form  of  the  past.  Rome  was  oriented 
toward  Greece.  The  Renaissance  was  oriented  toward  Rome.  American 
industrialists  collected  Renaissance  paintings.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
is  really  a  period  piece. 

Even  the  Kwakuitl  Indian  who  saw  New  York  through  Kwakuitl  eyes,  was 
looking  backward.  He  equated  Times  Square  dwarfs  &  bearded  ladies  with 
Kwakuitl  masked  figures,  the  automats  with  potlach  feasts,  and  the  brass  balls 
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with  copper  symbols.  But  these  rituals,  feasts,  and  symbols  were  already 
obsolete  in  Kwakuitl  life  and  it  was  with  nostalgia  that  he  recalled  them. 

“Art” 

The  concept  “art”  is  alien  to  most,  perhaps  to  all,  preliterate  peoples.  But  the 
thing  itself,  the  act  of  art,  is  certainly  there,  carefully  implemented  as  a 
dimension  of  culture.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  recognize.  Eskimo, 
for  example,  don’t  put  art  into  their  environment:  they  treat  the  environment 
itself  as  art  form. 

In  native  societies  I  know  firsthand,  art  belongs  to  ordinary  day-to-day 
experiences:  the  way  a  father  addresses  his  son,  decorates  his  house  door, 
butchers  a  pig,  dances,  puts  on  his  loin  cloth  in  the  morning  or  addresses  his 
guardian  spirit.  When  Andy  Warhol  recently  offered  to  sign  any  object, 
including  dinners,  clothes,  &  what-have-you,  he  illustrated  a  point  natives 
have  never  doubted:  Art  &  Life  are  interchangeable. 

Suppose  Picasso  started  signing  Ford  cars,  babies,  menus,  old  buildings, 
photographs?  Art  dealers  &  teachers  would  panic.  Suddenly  they  wouldn’t 
know  how  to  identify  art. 

To  put  a  tomato  can  in  the  Guggenheim  Museum,  or  to  bring  the 
unintended  noises  of  the  ordinary  environment  into  the  concert  hall,  is  an 
important  way  of  announcing  that  the  environment  itself  is  an  art  form,  and 
that  the  total  human  condition  can  be  considered  as  a  work  of  art. 

Life-as-art  is  taken  for  granted  by  preliterate  peoples,  many  of  whom  have 
no  word  for  “art.”  Among  the  Naskapi,  hunting  is  a  holy  occupation  in 
which  artists  engage.  Sioux  walk-in-a-sacred-manner  when  on  a  buffalo  hunt. 
The  Balinese  say,  We  like  to  do  all  things  beautifully. 

The  Wolof  of  Senegal  go  further:  they  apply  the  words  tar  and  rafet, 
“beauty,”  “beautiful,”  preferably  to  people;  but  for  art  words  they  use 
deyeka,  yem,  mat ,  “that  is  suitable,”  “that  is  proportioned,”  “that  is  perfect.” 

Everything  we  do  is  music ,  says  the  electronic  composer  John  Cage. 
Everywhere  is  the  best  seat. 

Act  vs.  Object 

When  we  look  at  art  &  see  the  particular  shape  of  it,  we  are  only  looking  at 
its  after-life.  Its  real  life  is  the  movement  by  which  it  got  to  be  that  shape. 
Eskimo  often  discard  carvings  immediately  after  making  them. 

To  me,  the  basic  element  or  brick  for  the  construction  of  the  “reality”  of 
art  is  the  act  of  art,  of  which  the  object  merely  constitutes  one  of  its  parts, 
each  of  which  is  defined  by  the  total  act. 
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When  I  think  of  Eskimo  art,  what  comes  to  mind  is  not  catalogued 
specimens,  but  the  memory  of  a  carver  holding  a  piece  of  ivory  lightly 
between  his  fingers,  talking  quietly  to  it  as  he  shaped  it,  oblivious  to  every¬ 
thing  else  around  him.  I  believe  this  “transaction”  is  the  essence  of  tribal  art 
&  the  core  from  which  all  other  aspects  derive. 

The  danger  of  thinking  of  physical  things  in  terms  of  form  rather  than  of 
movement  is  that  a  shape  can  easily  seem  more  harmonious,  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  other  shapes  than  its  historical  individuality  justifies :  there  is  a 
literary  temptation  to  give  it  too  much  meaning,  to  read  truth-signs  where 
there  are  only  life-signs.  But  if  we  think  of  physical  things  in  terms  of  move¬ 
ment  we  avoid  the  confusion  of  ‘life’  with  ‘truth*  Movement  is  strictly  the 
language  of  life.  It  expresses  nothing  but  the  initial,  living  connotations  of 
life.  It  is  the  earliest  language.2 

Content 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  we  must  leave  tribal  art  alone  &  let  it  speak  for  itself, 
in  movement.  We  cannot  expect  it  to  articulate  meaning,  because  it  often 
has  no  separate  meaning,  and  sometimes  no  meaning  at  all  beyond  its 
creator’s  distinct,  exclusive  will  that  it  be. 

There  is  a  conception  of  art  which  is  not  fulfilled  by  meaning  or  content , 
and  the  simple  notions  of  communications  these  everywhere  entail.  It  involves 
in  them  something  immediate  &  satisfying,  free  of  all  implications  of  effect 
or  consequence.  Even  when  art  does  contain  content  designed  to  produce  an 
effect,  the  content  may  be  unrelated  to  the  real  effect  produced.  The  real 
effect  may  come  from  silent  assumptions  so  basic  they  aren’t  really  ideas  at 
all  but  ways  of  being  in  relation  to  life.  This  is  especially  true  in  time  of 
change  when  “content”  is  often  no  more  than  obsolete  art  serving  as  facade 
for  new  art  or  new  technology.  Thus  the  content  of  Renaissance  art  was  the 
Bible,  but  its  effects  derived  primarily  from  single  perspective,  or  private 
point  of  view,  which  was  the  visual  counterpart  of  the  notion  of  individual¬ 
ism.  Both  were  by-products  of  writing  &  the  new  technology  of  print. 

Each  new  environment  makes  the  old  one  visible:  what  is  psychic  becomes 
explicit  only  after  it  becomes  obsolete.  The  present  environment  is  never 
seen.  We  respect  its  laws  without  being  conscious  of  them.  We  are  conscious 
only  of  the  obsolete  and  we  value  it  because  it  appears  manageable,  subject 
to  conscious  control.  This  makes  it  splendidly  attractive. 

The  history  of  European  art  is  a  succession  of  schools  &  styles  replacing 
one  another  as  new  technologies  created  new  ways  of  perceiving  &  being. 

2.  Laura  Riding,  “Film-making,”  Epilogue  /,  1935,  pp.  231-2. 
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Perceptual  modes  became  visible  as  soon  as  they  became  obsolete.  They 
served  as  the  “content”  of  each  new  environment. 

I  doubt  if  this  same  principle  operates  nearly  so  clearly  in  tribal  societies. 
Such  societies  are  highly  stable,  at  least  in  comparison  to  Western  ones,  and 
among  them  the  dichotomy  between  the  invisible  present  &  the  visible  past 
seems  far  less  clear. 

What  we  call  “content”  in  tribal  art,  generally  turns  out  to  be,  upon 
examination,  something  quite  different.  An  Australian  native,  asked  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  paintings  he  had  just  put  on  a  cave  wall,  began  to 
dance:  he  danced  the  dance  associated  with  this  art.  Eskimo  carvers  tell 
stories  about  effigies  as  they  carve  them,  weaving  these  figures  into  myths. 

But  this  is  hardly  “content.”  The  Dogon  of  Africa  have  highly  specific  & 
infinitely  complex  interpretations  of  every  motif  in  art,  but  these  serve  as 
correspondences,  in  a  world  where  everything  has  its  place  and  every  place 
exists  in  many  categories  simultaneously. 

All  in  all,  European  traditions  of  fine  arts  and  techniques  of  art  criticism 
are  more  hindrance  than  help  in  trying  to  appreciate  tribal  art.  Ignorance 
can  be  a  great  asset  when  approaching  the  unfamiliar. 

“Primitive  Man ” 

One  of  the  trade  rules  of  anthropology  prohibits  the  creation  of  a  generic 
“Primitive  Man,”  concocted,  like  the  Bride  of  Frankenstein,  out  of  bits  & 
pieces.  Such  stereotypes,  pieced  together  from  snippets  of  exotic  ethnography, 
bear  little  similarity  to  real  people  anywhere. 

I  accept  that  there  are  great  differences  between  peoples.  I  was  once  very 
close  to  several  Eskimo  friends,  but  their  thinking  was  fundamentally  different 
from  mine.  I  gave  up  hope  that  we  would  ever  really  come  to  know  each 
other.  If  I  had  come  to  know  them  completely,  I  would  have  become  an 
Eskimo;  I  would  have  lost  my  own  identity,  and  this  I  did  not  choose  to  do. 
“We  wed  ourselves  to  the  mystery,”  not  to  conquer  it  or  be  conquered  by  it, 
but  to  greet  it. 

Yet  no  matter  how  great  the  difficulty,  communication  between  aliens  is 
possible.  What  differs  is  not  so  much  behavior,  as  the  values  attached  to  it 
and  the  thresholds  of  its  expression.  What  is  official  in  one  culture,  may  be 
deviant  in  another;  what  is  openly  expressed  one  place,  may  be  only  dimly 
felt  or  even  dormant  elsewhere.  But  the  potential  for  experiencing  all  known 
forms  is  apparently  universally  shared.  These  are  but  the  dreams  of  children , 
writes  Freud  of  the  extraordinary  behavior  of  certain  adults,  thus  reminding 
us  of  the  universal  nature  of  behavior. 
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Tribal  Man  vs  Literate  Man 

Within  this  common  denominator  of  human  beingness,  various  patterns  & 
groupings  exist,  some  more  apparent  than  others.  All  tribal  men,  for  example, 
share  certain  features  which  set  them  apart  from  literate,  de-tribalized  men. 
Thus  it  is  everywhere  characteristic  of  tribal  men  that  they  regard  themselves 
as  integral  parts  of  nature,  whereas  literate  men  are  alienated  from  their 
environments,  as  well  as  from  one  another.  Tribal  men  belong  to  a  seamless 
web  of  kinship  &  responsibility;  literate  men  value  the  isolated,  delimited  self. 

Beginning  with  the  phonetic  alphabet  &  the  Greeks,  there  came  a  habit  of 
detachment  &  non-involvement,  a  kind  of  uncooperative  gesture  toward  the 
universe.  From  this  refusal  to  be  involved  in  the  world  he  lived  in,  literate 
man  derived  detachment  &  objectivity.  His  ideal  became  the  objective 
observer,  the  impassive  controller.  His  model  was  Milton,  standing  here:  X, 
reviewing  all  experience,  like  Stalin  reviewing  troops. 

Unlike  tribal  man,  alphabetic  man  could  avoid  involvement:  he  had  the 
means  of  detribalizing  himself.  By  contrast,  all  tribal  men  are  involved;  they 
experience  a  participation  mystique.  This  experience  of  mystical  participation 
in  the  cosmos  is  one  in  which  people  are  eager  to  merge  with  cosmic  powers. 

A  related  characteristic,  whose  many  forms  have  been  subsumed  by  Fagg 
under  the  term  “dynamism,”  characterizes  the  thought  of  all  peoples  save 
that  of  literate,  industrialized,  “civilized”  men  who  seem  always  to  have 
abandoned  or  devitalized  it  as  a  precondition  of  embarking  on  the  path  of 
materialistc  progress  and  the  mastery  of  nature 

Of  all  the  thousands  of  pre-industrial  tribal  philosophies  in  the  world,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  two  will  even  be  found  identical;  yet  in  this  one  funda¬ 
mental  respect  they  would  seem  to  be  all  alike,  that  their  ontology  is  based 
on  some  form  of  dynamism,  the  belief  in  immanent  energy,  in  the  primacy 
of  energy  over  matter  in  all  things.  That  is  to  say  that  whereas  civilizations 
see  the  material  world  as  consisting  of  static  matter  which  can  move  or  be 
moved  in  response  to  appropriate  stimuli,  tribal  cultures  tend  to  conceive 
things  as  four-dimensional  objects  in  which  the  fourth  or  time  dimension  is 
dominant  and  in  which  matter  is  only  the  vehicle,  or  the  outward  and  visible 
expression  of  energy  or  life  force.  Thus  it  is  energy  and  not  matter,  dynamic 
and  not  static  being ,  which  is  the  true  nature  of  things.3 

Thought  systems  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  characterized  man  everywhere 
before  the  rise  of  the  city  states  and  presumably  once  formed  part  of  the 
universal  condition  of  man.  That  similar  patterns  of  thought,  after  thousands 

3.  William  Fagg,  Nigerian  Images  (Praeger,  New  York,  1963),  pp.  122-123. 
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of  years  of  literate  civilization,  are  once  more  appearing,  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  of  this  post-literate,  electronic  age. 

Such  concepts  remind  us  of  Einstein  &  Bohr,  and  can  adequately  be 
expressed  only  by  process  terms,  by  verbs  &  acts. 

Singing  &  dancing  are  acts.  Once  painting  lived  on\  the  body,  sculpture  was 
something  you  used  or  worshipped,  architecture  you  did  yourself,  and 
literature  you  recited  or  danced  A 

With  literacy,  all  arts  tended  to  become  representational:  they  re-presented. 
Painting  became  reportorial.  The  artist  sought  to  match  nature.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  optical  qualities  of  the  model.  Art  evoked  admiration,  not 
participation,  collaboration. 

“ Primitive ”  Art 

“Wordsworth  found  in  stones  the  sermons  he  had  hidden  there”  (Wilde). 

We  have  been  hiding  sermons  in  tribal  art  for  years.  “Primitive”  has  been 
used  as  synonomous  with  “youthful,”  associated  with  beginnings. 

To  some  this  meant  unsophisticated  efforts  not  worthy  of  comparison  with 
Western  art. 

To  others  it  meant  purity,  simplicity,  vitality.  Primitive  art,  according  to 
Henry  Moore,  .  .  .  makes  a  straight  forward  statement,  its  primary  concern 
is  with  the  elemental,  and  its  simplicity  comes  from  direct  and  strong  feelings. 
.  .  .  The  most  striking  quality  common  to  all  primitive  art  is  its  intense 
vitality.  It  is  something  made  by  people  with  a  direct  and  immediate 
response  to  life. 

Picasso  saw  in  the  study  of  African  art  a  return  to  fundamentals.  Klee 
went  further:  he  revived  the  beautiful  lie  of  the  Noble  Savage  roaming  free 
in  his  native  wilds,  uncontaminated  by  the  follies  &  vices  of  civilization.  With 
Kandinsky,  he  urged  a  return  to  primary  signs,  derived,  he  believed,  from 
direct  sensory  experience. 

But  whether  used  in  depreciation  or  appreciation,  “primitive”  meant 
simple  beginnings.  It  was  confused  with  primeval. 

All  I  can  say  of  such  interpretations  is  that  they  are  wrong.  It  may  make 
some  sort  of  sense  to  equate,  loosely,  native  &  ancient  economies,  but  it 
makes  no  sense  at  all  to  speak  of  any  language  as  “primitive”  or 
“fundamental”  or  “innocent,”  and  it’s  equally  nonsensical  to  speak  of  art  in 
this  way. 

No  matter  how  naked  a  people,  no  matter  how  tormented  its  situation,  it 
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cannot  live  in  a  world  of  disorder.  Everywhere  man  imposes  form.  He 
creates  abstract  systems  of  representation  more  obedient  to  logic  than  to 
nature,  and  with  these  he  classifies  &  organizes  all  he  knows.  He  is  the  great 
pattern-maker  &  pattem-perceiver.  The  world  he  lives  in  is  a  symbolic  world 
of  his  own  creation. 

With  the  same  logic  &  genius  that  he  programs  the  outer  world,  man 
programs  his  senses.  Art  is  programmed  so  that  human  senses  can  be  kept  in 
reasonable  equilibrium.  It  provides  “maps”  of  sensory  order.  The  artist  outers 
his  nervous  system,  duplicating  in  the  environment  his  perceptual  modes;  he 
makes  what  was  private,  public,  what  was  psychic,  environmental. 

Sensory  Order 

How  and  of  what  is  tribal  art  made?  What  effects  does  it  produce?  Art  itself 
is  the  only  full  answer  to  such  questions.  When  we  ask  the  artist  to  explain 
himself,  he  refers  us  back  to  his  work.  He’s  reluctant  to  translate  his 
efforts  into  words,  that  is,  into  a  wholly  different  medium.  Large  areas  of 
meaning  in  the  tribal  world  are  ruled  by  non-verbal  languages,  by  wordless 
thinking.  Tribal  art  is  related  to  verbal  language,  but  not  contained  within  it. 

It  avails  itself  of  many  senses  and  combines  them  in  ways  largely  alien  to  the 
world  of  words.  When  the  native  artist  combines  color  with  Sound,  design 
with  dance;  when  he  mutes  one  sense  while  exploiting  another;  when  he 
skillfully  mixes  &  structures  these  varied  sensory  elements,  —  let  us  credit 
him  with  intelligence  and  not  condescendingly  assume  that  what  he  has  done 
might  have  been  done  better  in  words. 

EDMUND  CARPENTER, 

co-founder  of  Explorations 


The  Multi-national  Corporation  and  the  Communication  of  Values 


A  visitor  to  such  different  cities  as  Tokyo,  Mexico  City,  and  Paris  would  be 
struck  by  certain  similarities  in  many  products  in  large  department  stores 
and  in  the  advertising  which  goes  with  them.  He  would  hear  or  see  brand 
names  which  would  be  very  familiar  to  residents  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  If  he  looked  more  closely,  he  would  find  in  certain  modem  industries 
especially  some  important  similarities  in  production  and  marketing  tech¬ 
niques.  Even  in  Moscow,  where  the  private  consumption  sector  is  deliberately 
underdeveloped,  he  would  have  the  distinct  feeling  that  many  of  the  designs 
of  products  reflected  those  of  the  United  States  and  western  Europe  some 
years  earlier. 

Our  visitor  would  not  be  deceived.  The  international  transfer  of  techniques 
of  production  and  marketing  (and  of  products)  goes  on  very  quickly  to-day, 
except  where  investment  or  licensing  by  foreigners  is  restricted  or  prohibited. 
In  some  countries,  such  as  Japan,  it  takes  place  mainly  through  licensing  of 
technology  between  independent  local  firms  and  foreign  firms.  In  others, 
such  as  Mexico,  it  takes  place  largely  through  joint  ventures  of  local  and 
foreign  capital.  In  Canada,  Australia,  and  much  of  western  Europe  it  takes 
place  largely  through  subsidiaries  which  are  wholly-owned  by  foreign  firms. 
The  multi-national  firm,  with  branches  or  subsidiaries  in  many  nations,  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  highly  efficient  conveyor  of  technology  of  all  kinds.  But 
it  has  conveyed  more  than  technology  —  it  has  transmitted  attitudes  to  the 
organization  and  objectives  of  economic  activity,  and  it  has  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  extension  of  political  ideas.  The  multi-national  corporation’s 
penetration  of  foreign  markets  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  decades. 

Canada  is  the  classic  case,  with  60%  of  her  manufacturing  and  mining 
industries  under  the  voting  control  of  such  firms,  74%  of  petroleum,  and 
34%  of  the  entire  sector  which  includes  these  areas  plus  rails,  utilities,  and 
merchandising.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  comparable  figure  for  manufac¬ 
turing  is  over  10% ,  and  rising  rapidly.  In  France  it  is  about  8% ,  but  if  the 
large  publicly-owned  sector  is  omitted  the  percentage  may  be  as  high  as  15% . 
The  multi-national  corporation  can  have  a  home  base  anywhere  of  course  — 
some  of  the  largest  are  British,  Dutch,  or  French,  and  some  very  large  ones 
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call  Canada  their  home  —  but  most  are,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  a  United 
States  firm. 

This  phenomenon  is  clearly  part  of  a  larger  context  of  integration  —  of 
trade  relations,  of  media  of  communication,  of  military  alliances,  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  try  to  deal  with  just  one  aspect  of  these  links,  the  multi-national 
corporation  itself.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  such  firms  play  an  integrating 
role  internationally,  but  that  this  process  is  distinctly  limited  (sometimes  in 
quite  surprising  ways)  by  the  firm’s  attempt  to  adjust  to  local  circumstances 
and  to  human  factors,  and  by  national  policy.  I  shall  suggest  the  real  question 
is  not  whether  we  want  to  live  with  the  phenomenon  but  the  degree  and 
direction  of  integration  which  we  are  willing  to  accept. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  countries  invite  such  corporate  investment 
even  when  (as  in  the  case  of  France)  they  have  serious  political  reservations 
about  it  or  differences  with  the  home  country  of  the  investor.  The  reason  is 
simply  that  there  are  substantial  economic  benefits  in  access  to  capital,  to 
advanced  technology  of  production  and  marketing,  to  international  market 
contacts,  and  to  the  risk-taking  capacity  of  large,  self-financing  multi-national 
firms.  These  benefits  far  outrun  the  economic  costs  insofar  as  studies  for 
developed  countries  suggest.  The  question  is  more  complex  for  developing 
countries,  but  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  situation  here.  Labour  and  the  tax 
collector  appear  to  be  the  chief  beneficiaries,  while  domestic  capital  may 
suffer  or  gain  depending  on  whether  it  is  a  competitor  or  a  supplier  to  the 
foreign-owned  firm. 

There  is  a  view  of  these  multi-national  firms  which  states  that  the  sub¬ 
sidiaries  are  mere  branch  factories  appended  to  the  parent.  The  subsidiaries 
are  manned  (it  is  claimed)  by  executives  from  the  parent,  the  decisions  are 
made  in  the  board  rooms  of  the  parent,  the  technology  merely  imitates  that 
of  the  parent,  research  is  concentrated  in  the  head  office,  and  production  is 
integrated  with  that  of  the  foreign  affiliate.  The  corporation  is,  of  course,  the 
key  organizational  form  for  private  production  in  our  type  of  economy.  The 
large  corporation  has  power  over  markets,  plans  carefully  to  reduce  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  has  an  impact  well  beyond  the  purely  economic,  as  Galbraith  has 
recently  reminded  us.  If  all  of  these  points  are  correct,  and  if  in  addition  the 
executives  can  be  expected  to  parrot  the  views  of  the  head  office  on  public 
issues  also,  then  we  are  indeed  faced  by  a  dependent  and  essentially  mono¬ 
lithic  presence  which  very  effectively  transmits  both  values  and  technology. 

There  are  elements  of  truth  in  this  picture.  There  are  also  clear  contradic¬ 
tions  with  what  is  known.  The  monolith,  on  examination,  turns  out  to  be 
something  of  a  mosaic,  suggesting  that  even  in  economies  as  closely  linked 
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as  Canada  and  the  United  States  a  considerable  flexibility  has  been  necessary 
as  business  moved  abroad.  Let  us  examine  the  effects  of  the  international 
firm  in  three  respects  —  organization,  economic  operation,  and  political 
effects  —  with  an  eye  especially  to  the  tendencies  towards  conformity  of  the 
subsidiary  (Canadian)  firm  and  parent  (foreign)  firm. 

On  the  question  of  organization,  let  us  look  first  at  the  senior  personnel  of 
the  subsidiary  firms  in  Canada.  For  the  larger  subsidiaries  with  assets  of 
$25  million  or  more  half  of  the  presidents  and  20%  of  the  other  senior 
officers  are  not  Canadian.  The  proportion  of  parent  company  personnel  is 
larger  in  Canada  than  in  other  developed  lands.  The  transfer  of  such  senior 
personnel  from  the  parent  for  long  or  short  periods,  and  some  reverse  flow 
of  Canadians  to  the  parent,  is  a  major  way  of  transferring  overall  parent 
company  methods  and  objectives  to  the  subsidiary.  In  addition,  there  are 
numerous  technical  contacts  between  personnel  of  the  firms,  and  a  substantial 
flow  of  information  on  a  continuing  basis.  One  key  question  is  what  such 
contacts  at  the  technical,  managerial,  and  Board  level  add  up  to  in  terms  of 
the  degree  of  centralization  of  decision-making.  How  much  authority  do  the 
managers  of  the  subsidiary  have  in  practice  —  given  that  they  are  appointed 
by  the  officers  of  the  parent  and  that  voting  control  of  the  subsidiary  is  vested 
in  these  officers?  Two  generalizations  are  possible.  One  is  that  parent  com¬ 
pany  officers  must  usually  be  consulted  where  major  decisions  affecting  the 
finances  and  future  course  of  the  subsidiary  are  involved.  The  second  is  that 
there  are  considerable  differences  in  their  powers  apart  from  this,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  close  operational  control  to  considerable  autonomy.  Such  wide 
differences  are  inevitable  given  the  scope  of  the  definition  of  subsidiary  firms. 
Three  of  the  largest  firms  in  Canada  come  to  mind  here.  One  has  its  head 
office  in  Canada  and  no  parent  abroad,  but  most  of  its  shares  are  held  by 
non-residents.  The  second  has  a  holding  company  as  its  foreign  parent;  none 
of  the  directors  of  the  active  Canadian  board  is  from  the  parent.  The  third  is 
wholly-owned  by  a  single  firm  abroad  and  highly  integrated  with  it:  interest¬ 
ingly,  two  of  its  directors  sit  on  the  parent  board.  One  constraint  on  the  way 
the  higher  parent  level  uses  its  ultimate  powers  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
competent  executives  are  scarce,  and  not  all  will  tolerate  close  control  given 
the  other  opportunities  open  to  them.  More  than  one  major  parent  company 
has  ruefully  watched  its  senior  executive  team  in  a  subsidiary  cut  loose  — 
and  join  their  competitor!  There  are  other  reasons  for  variation  in  the  degree 
of  centralization,  including  the  nature  of  the  product  and  the  technology  of 
production  and  marketing.  The  more  revealing  way  to  look  at  this  is  not  in 
terms  of  the  constant  exercise  of  latent  authority  but  of  a  form  of  coalition 
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behaviour  between  executives  of  the  parent  and  its  various  affiliates  abroad, 
in  pursuit  of  a  common  set  of  objectives.  These  objectives  revolve  around 
profits,  but  extend  well  beyond  this  to  the  desire  for  and  the  exercise  of 
managerial  power,  sheer  expansion  of  the  firm  and  retaining  its  market  share 
against  competition,  keeping  peace  with  labour  and  governments,  product 
innovation,  and  enhancing  the  ideological  preferences  of  the  owners 
or  managers. 

Organization  is  one  thing,  operating  results  another.  That  the  firm  serves 
to  transmit  the  products  and  marketing  techniques  of  its  parent  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  With  it  goes  the  familiar  pattern  of  product  differentiation  (some 
real,  some  illusory),  rapid  product  innovation  and  equally  rapid  obsolescence, 
mass  production,  and  the  planned  creation  of  wants  via  advertising  —  what, 
in  another  context,  has  been  called  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations,  plus 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  rising  incomes  which  make  this  particular 
revolution  feasible.  The  assumption  has  been,  however,  that  it  satisfied  these 
wants  efficiently  by  the  transfer  of  highly-developed  techniques  of  production. 
This  assumption  has  been  challenged  by  all  of  the  empirical  studies  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  production  techniques  insofar  as  Canada  is  concerned.  In  fact,  the 
subsidiaries  (except  in  primary  resource  industries)  often  use  much  smaller 
plant  which  is  a  miniature  replica  of  the  parent’s,  or  they  use  similar  size 
plant  but  produce  more  products  in  it.  Thus  the  most  efficient  size  plant  for 
refrigerators  is  estimated  to  be  150,000-200,000  units  per  year.  Six  of  the 
nine  Canadian  plants  produce  40,000-60,000  units,  the  others  below  these 
figures.  Where  the  Canadian  plant  is  of  the  same  size  as  that  abroad  but  pro¬ 
duces  more  products,  changeover  costs  can  be  a  large  part  of  total  costs.  All 
studies  of  the  Canadian  manufacturing  scene  point  to  too  many  firms,  all  or 
most  of  which  are  too  small,  producing  too  many  products.  The  Canadian- 
owned  sector  is  similarly  afflicted.  The  consequence  is  obvious  in  the  statistic 
that  output  per  employee  in  secondary  manufacturing  in  Canada  is  35-40% 
below  that  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  a  gap  of  almost  25%  for 
the  Canadian  economy  as  a  whole  and  equality  or  superiority  for  the  primary 
resource  industries  alone.  The  emasculation  of  much  of  the  economic  benefits 
of  the  multi-national  firm  in  Canada  has  been  traced  to  the  small  size  of  the 
market,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  Canadian  and  foreign  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  and  a  lack  of  price  competition  (i.e.  preference  for  the  quiet  life)  in 
much  of  Canadian  industry.  Again,  in  terms  of  integration  of  sales  and 
purchases  with  affiliates,  there  is  far  less  than  one  would  expect  from 
efficiency  considerations  alone,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It  appears  that  one 
can  break  up  the  unity  and  integrating  force  of  the  multi-national  firm 
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technology,  although  economists  might  argue  that  this  particular  result  is 
a  perverse  one  since  it  helps  perpetuate  the  very  large  gap  in  United  States 
and  Canadian  living  standards  with  all  sorts  of  unfortunate  consequences, 
even  though  we  have  United  States  ownership  of  so  much  of  Canadian 
industry.  One  is  reminded  of  the  person  who  said  we  had  three  great 
inheritances  in  this  country  —  United  States  technology,  British  political 
institutions  and  French  (as  well  as  British)  culture.  We  seem  instead  to  be 
headed  for  British  technology,  French  political  institutions,  and  the  lower 
rather  than  the  higher  forms  of  United  States  culture. 

On  the  question  of  political  integration,  it  is  clear  that  the  large  multi¬ 
national  corporation  exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  the  community.  I 
suggest  there  are  three  ways  in  which  we  might  look  at  this.  To  some  extent 
it  increases  the  wealth  of  the  community,  thus  increasing  the  community’s 
capacity  to  realize  its  objectives,  assuming  its  people  have  the  will  to  define 
and  implement  these.  At  the  same  time,  living  in  an  open  economy  (in  terms 
of  trade  or  investment  or  both)  necessarily  reduces  the  scope  for  some  types 
of  independent  policy  initiatives  simply  because  of  the  necessity  to  maintain 
a  viable  balance  of  payments  —  constraints  which,  to-day,  for  example,  are 
forcing  us  and  others  to  have  more  taxes,  higher  interest  rates  and  slower 
growth  than  we  would  like  in  purely  domestic  terms.  Finally,  and  potentially 
quite  dangerous,  the  multi-national  firm  has  increasingly  become  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  implementation  of  United  States  foreign  political  and  economic 
policy.  Thus  subsidiary  United  States-owned  firms  in  Canada  may  not  trade 
with  certain  countries  which  are  subject  to  United  States  embargoes,  although 
such  trade  is  permitted  under  Canadian  policy.  Some  of  the  subsidiaries 
would  like  to  trade  with  the  Republic  of  China,  for  example,  but  risk  having 
their  parent  company  directors  prosecuted  if  they  do.  As  of  January  1  of  this 
year  mandatory  controls  were  imposed  by  the  United  States  government  on 
investment  abroad  by  United  States  firms,  controls  which  extend  to  the 
degree  to  which  domestic  earnings  can  be  retained  in  subsidiaries  abroad. 

This  brought  a  key  source  of  internal  finance  for  a  large  part  of  Canadian 
industry  effectively  under  a  United  States  regulation.  Early  in  March  Canada 
secured  an  exemption  from  these  regulations,  an  exemption  prompted 
apparently  by  the  fact  that  they  had  helped  put  pressure  on  the  Canadian 
dollar.  There  are  other  examples  of  the  extension  of  United  States  laws  or 
regulations  to  foreign  subsidiaries  here  and  elsewhere.  The  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  has  frequently  objected  to  these  infringements  of  Canadian  sovereignty 
or  independence,  but  often  to  little  avail. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  spreading  multi-national  firm 
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spreads  techniques  and  values.  Much  more  can  be  said  on  each  of  these. 
Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  that  its  integrating  impact  is  there, 
but  that  it  is  uneven,  reflecting  both  the  problems  of  management  of  a  com¬ 
plex  phenomenon  as  well  as  constraints  external  to  the  firm,  such  as  the 
private  circumstances  and  public  pressures  it  encounters  abroad.  The  global 
village  may  continue  to  have  a  considerable  variety  in  it.  There  seems  to  be 
little  question  that  this  spread  is  the  wave  of  the  future  overseas,  in  one  form 
or  another,  as  it  has  been  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  setting  is  unique  of 
course,  and  there  is  much  controversy  over  what  to  do  about  it.  One  group 
of  economists  recently  advised  government  to  find  ways  of  encouraging 
Canadian  enterprise,  private  and  public.  It  also  suggested  two  policies, 
broadly,  about  foreign-owned  firms.  One  was  to  maximize  the  economic 
benefits  by  rationalizing  the  production  and  marketing  technology  of  such 
firms  and  their  Canadian-owned  counterparts  in  manufacturing.  The  other 
was  to  minimize  the  political  costs  by  vigorous  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
United  States  law  to  Canada.  The  communication  of  American  technology 
was  to  be  expedited,  or,  where  appropriate,  a  technology  more  appropriate 
to  Canada  developed,  but  the  communication  of  American  law  and  regulation 
to  be  resisted.  Whether  that  is  possible,  or  whether  Canadians  have  any 
interest  in  the  topic  except  for  occasional  outbursts,  remains  to  be  seen. 

A.  E.  SAFARI  AN, 

Dept,  of  Political  Economy, 

University  of  Toronto 
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There  is  a  corny  old  English  music-hall  joke  that  goes  like  this:  The  comic 
dashes  up  to  the  straight  man  and  exclaims:  Good  heavens ,  my  dear  fellow 
how  you’ve  changed!  You  used  to  be  thin  and  now  you’re  fat;  you  used  to 
have  thick  red  hair  and  now  you’re  bald;  you  used  to  be  ruddy  and  now 
you’re  pale.  I  hardly  recognized  you ,  Joe  Green!  But ,  I’m  not  Joe  Green, 
replies  the  straight  man.  There!  cries  the  comic  in  triumph.  You’ve  even 
changed  your  name!  Let’s  tuck  this  story  away  at  the  back  of  our  minds.  It 
will  come  in  handy  later. 

In  all  societies  it  is  recognized  that  the  structure  of  the  personality  and  of 
society  and  the  relationship  between  them  are  too  complex  to  be  completely 
understood;  and  yet  it  is  necessary  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  individual 
and  for  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  society  that  the  important  aspects  of 
them  be  comprehended.  In  all  societies  science,  religion  and  art  are  tech¬ 
niques  of  expressing  these  aspects  so  that  they  can  be  understood  for  practical 
purposes.  This  paper  concentrates  on  the  use  of  art  for  the  expression  of 
concepts  of  the  person  and  society,  and  in  particular  on  the  art  of  narrative 
and  dramatic  literature.  One  literary  device  has  been  picked  out  as  especially 
significant:  the  device  I  shall  call  the  paired  hero,  in  which  two  characters  in 
a  story  are  of  equal  importance  and  act  in  close  relationship  with  each  other, 
sometimes  in  concert,  sometimes  in  opposition. 

In  modern  urban  societies  (I  use  Redfield’s  folk-urban  dichotomy)  the 
problems  which  people  feel  to  be  most  important  are  the  relationships 
between  the  individuals  and  the  interrelationship  of  many  turbulently  inter¬ 
acting  aspects  of  the  introspected  individual  which  we  call  the  self.  In  folk 
society  the  concept  of  the  self  hardly  exists;  the  main  concern  of  individuals 
is  the  complexity  of  the  interrelationships  between  individuals  as  actors  in 
their  social  roles.  In  both  kinds  of  society  the  favourite  forms  of  literature 
express  these  concerns. 

My  hypothesis  is  this 

In  urban  societies  the  paired-hero  device  is  frequently  used  and  usually 
represents  the  conflicting  aspects  of  a  single  personality,  while  in  folk  societies 
it  is  rarely  used,  and  when  it  is  it  represents  interacting  social  roles. 
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The  urban  society  with  which  this  paper  mostly  deals  (though  what  I  say 
applies  also  to  modern  China,  India  and  Japan)  is  the  one  which  grew  out 
of  the  technical,  economic  and  social  changes  that  are  expressed  in  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  the  French  Revolution,  when  forms  of  communi¬ 
ties  as  old  as  humanity  were  broken  up,  and  which  developed  into  modern 
Mass  Society  in  which  each  individual  must  find  his  own  way. 

At  this  critical  point  of  human  history,  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the 
individual  first  got  lost.  From  this  point  on  the  history  of  art  is  the  history 
of  his  attempt  to  find  himself  again.  So  we  find  that  the  Romantic  movement 
in  literature  with  its  stress  on  the  individual,  especially  the  lost  and  doomed 
individual,  follows  exactly  the  spread  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  beginning 
in  France  and  England,  spreading  to  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
arriving  much  later  in  Russia,  Japan  and  the  Mediterranean  countries  and 
hardly  touching  Scandinavia  where  industrialization  arrived  late  and  almost 
painlessly. 

The  earliest  Romantic  writers,  such  as  Chateaubriand,  Bernardin  de 
St-Pierre,  Wordsworth,  tried  to  deny  the  Industrial  Revolution.  They  produced 
a  great  body  of  fiction  and  verse  glorifying  the  noble  savage  and  peasant 
(while  Marie  Antoinette  played  shepherdess).  But  the  noble  savage  is  not 
viable  in  an  industrialized  society.  Chateaubriand’s  Dernier  Abencerage  dies 
young  and  so  do  Wordsworth’s  peasant  Lucy  and  Bernardin’s  half-tamed 
Virginie,  while  the  future  of  Rousseau’s  Emile  seems  doubtful. 

But  the  Romantics  were  too  serious  to  escape  altogether  the  task  of 
interpreting  their  own  society.  Most  of  them  when  mature,  treated 
contemporary  problems  even  when  they  used  period  settings.  It  is  the 
Romantics  who  first  brought  into  prominence  the  paired-hero  device,  which 
has  been  used  by  innumerable  later  writers  to  depict  the  individual  in  conflict 
with  himself  and  alienated  from  society. 

Sometimes  the  device  is  used  so  subtly  that  perhaps  the  writer  himself  may 
not  be  aware  of  it;  he  may  really  think  he  is  depicting  two  characters  rather 
than  two  aspects  of  one  character.  But  some  writers  openly  admit  their  use 
of  it.  Alfred  de  Musset  writes  in  1833  there  were  two  men  in  me,  Octave 
and  Coelio.  And  Joyce  Cary  admitting  that  his  A  House  of  Children  (1941) 
is  autobiographical,  explains 

1  have  given  myself  an  elder  brother  —  Why,  1  do  not  know  but  1  notice 
that  this  elder  brother  is  also  myself,  and  I  suspect  that  1  divided  myself  in 
this  way  because  1  realized  by  some  instinct  (it  was  certainly  not  by  reason ) 
that  the  two  together  as  a  single  character  would  be  too  complex  for  the  kind 
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of  book  I  needed  to  write.  .  .  .  For  what  would  be  clear  and  simple  to  the 
mind  even  of  a  child,  is  highly  complex  in  description;  and  so  the  book  that 
would  be  “true”  to  fact,  would  be  false  to  the  imagination. 

Early  uses  of  the  paired-hero  device  developed  out  of  the  back-to-the-past 
part  of  the  Romantic  movement.  A  popular  figure  was  the  German 
doppelganger,  the  ghost  with  one’s  own  face  that  appears  at  times  of  crisis. 
There  are  some  crude  but  effective  ghost  stories  in  which  the  hero,  often 
the  unique  and  impoverished  survivor  of  a  noble  family,  is  confronted  with  his 
ghostly  other  self  and  takes  the  final  small  step  into  death  or  insanity.  Many 
of  these  early  Romantic  writers  were  in  fact  victims  of  the  Industrial  and/ or 
the  French  Revolutions.  Chateaubriand  and  de  Vigny  were  survivors  of 
ruined  families  and  the  former’s  success  as  a  businessman  and  the  latter’s  as 
an  army  officer  did  not  lessen  their  sense  of  anomie. 

The  next  generation  of  Romantics,  of  whom  the  best  known  is  Alfred  de 
Musset,  had  grown  up  just  too  late  to  participate  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
and  could  not  tolerate  the  dullness  of  the  new  bourgeois  France.  De  Musset 
was  a  total  victim  of  anomie;  in  real  life  his  personality  disintegrated  and  he 
drank  himself  to  an  early  death.  In  literature  he  divided  his  personality  with 
unnatural  clarity.  I  have  already  mentioned  Octave  and  Coelio  in  Les 
Caprices  de  Marianne.  Marianne  loves  the  libertine  Octave  and  is  loved  by 
the  ingenuous  Coelio.  Enraged  at  the  unjustified  jealousy  of  her  horrible  old 
husband,  Marianne  tells  Octave  that  she  will  accept  the  very  next  man  who 
offers  himself  as  her  lover.  The  invitation  is  obviously  directed  to  Octave  but  he 
passes  it  on  to  his  friend  Coelio.  Coelio  is  killed  by  Marianne’s  husband’s 
assassins.  The  last  scene  shows  Octave  and  Marianne  at  Coelio’s  grave. 
Octave  complains  that  the  death  of  Coelio  makes  his  own  life  totally  empty; 
there  is  no  hope  for  him.  Marianne  offers  her  love  as  consolation  but  he 
replies  “Je  ne  vous  aime  pas,  Marianne;  c’etait  Coelio  qui  vous  aimait.”  It 
was  bad  enough  for  Marianne,  but  worse  for  de  Musset’s  real-life  women, 
who  had  to  cope  with  Octave  and  Coelio  in  the  same  skin. 

Some  paired  characters  are  not  so  much  the  heroes  of  the  story  as  the 
objects  of  the  hero’s  emotions,  but  they  perform  the  same  function  of 
clarifying  the  hero’s  confused  personality.  Poe,  who  married  his  first  cousin 
and  longed  for  the  perfect  combination  of  brotherly  and  erotic  love,  has  his 
heroes  involved  with  brother-sister  pairs,  such  as  the  morbid  inhabitants  of 
the  House  of  Usher.  Thomas  Mann’s  Felix  Krull  falls  in  love  first  with  a 
brother-sister-pair,  then  a  mother-daughter  pair.  Hesse’s  Steppenwolf 
spends  a  wild  night  at  a  costume  ball  with  two  young  women  who  love  him, 
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one  of  whom  is  disguised  as  a  man,  thus  exploiting  various  permutations  of 
erotic  partnerships.  There  is  a  great  body  of  similar  writing  expressing  the 
personal  and  social  disorganization  of  post-first-world-war  Germany. 

Another  function  of  the  paired-hero  device  is  to  enable  the  writer  to  have 
his  cake  and  eat  it,  to  show  as  well  as  the  actual  Robert  Frost  the  might- 
have-been  Frost  who  took  the  Road  Not  Taken.  In  Albee’s  The  Zoo  Story 
the  successful  bourgeois  Peter  and  the  lost  soul  Jerry  may  well  be  the  same 
man  who  had  a  choice  to  make  in  youth.  Jerry  forces  Peter  to  kill  him,  and 
this  may  be  the  salvation  of  Peter.  In  Bellow’s  Herzog,  two  pairs  of 
characters,  Plerzog  and  his  wife’s  new  man,  Herzog’s  wife  and  Ramona, 
Herzog’s  new  woman,  may  represent  different  ways  in  which  the  same  person 
might  have  developed.  In  these  cases  it  may  only  be  the  reader’s  imagination 
that  sees  these  pairs  of  characters  as  aspects  of  the  same  person.  But  in  other 
modern  works  the  author  is  more  explicit.  Thus,  in  Shirley  Jackson’s 
Hangman  Antonia  first  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  character,  a  friend  of  the 
heroine.  Natalie.  But  soon  she  reveals  herself  as  supernatural  or  psychopathic 
doppelganger,  who  vanishes  as  soon  as  Natalie  decides  in  favor  of  the  real 
world.  In  a  similar  crisis,  Monica  Dickens’  Virginia  hallucinates  a  guardian 
angel  with  her  own  face. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  quadrille  of  real  and  might-have-been  pairs 
is  danced  by  the  characters  in  Goethe’s  late  novel,  Die  Wahlverwandschaften 
{Elective  Affinities).  Charlotte  and  Edward  had  been  deeply  in  love  when 
they  were  young,  but  were  not  allowed  to  marry.  Many  years  later,  both 
widowed  and  independent,  they  meet  again  and  marry,  but  now  are  more 
friends  than  lovers.  The  story  begins  with  the  introduction  into  their 
household  of  Ottilie,  Charlotte’s  adopted  daughter,  and  the  Captain, 

Edward’s  army  comrade,  these  two  relationships  having  developed  during  the 
time  Charlotte  and  Edward  were  separated.  Edward  and  Ottilie  fall  in  love, 
and  so  do  Charlotte  and  the  Captain.  Goethe  seems  to  be  saying:  Charlotte  and 
Edward  should  have  married  when  they  were  young.  But  Charlotte  was  not 
passionate  enough  and  Edward  was  not  courageous  enough.  Here  comes  the 
deeply  passionate  Ottilie  and  the  strongly  courageous  Captain.  Here  are  two 
of  the  ways  in  which  Edward’s  and  Charlotte’s  love  story  might  have 
developed,  as  well  as  the  third  way  in  which  it  did  develop.  For  good 
measure  Goethe  even  throws  in  another  couple  of  counterparts,  the  school¬ 
master,  like  the  young  Edward  but  even  weaker,  and  Lucie,  Charlotte’s  own 
daughter,  warm-hearted  like  Charlotte  but  over  impetuous  and  foolish.  The 
schoolmaster  loves  Ottilie,  but  hasn’t  a  chance.  Lucie  tries  to  play  Charlotte’s 
role  of  Lady  Bountiful  with  disastrous  results. 
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Perhaps  the  ultimate  intricacy  of  duality  is  found  in  Japan.  In  Kawabata’s 
Snow  County  the  hero  is  attracted  by  a  young  girl  whom  he  first  sees  as  a 
reflection  in  a  railway  carriage  window.  His  earthy  love  affair  with  a  geisha 
runs  parallel  with  a  kind  of  fantasy  relationship  with  the  young  girl.  The 
story  ends  with  the  geisha  emerging  from  a  burning  building  carrying  the 
unconscious,  perhaps  dead,  body  of  the  young  girl.  In  his  The  Moon  on  the 
Water  duality  is  even  further  compounded.  Kyoko  gives  her  invalid  husband 
two  mirrors,  so  that  he  can  watch  her  through  the  window  as  she  works  in 
the  garden.  When  he  dies  she  lays  the  two  mirrors  on  his  body,  and  when  he 
is  cremated  they  fuse  into  one.  She  then  marries  a  double  figure,  an  older, 
protective  man  with  a  young  son  whom  she  is  to  mother.  Her  subsequent 
pregnancy  frightens  her  out  of  her  mind.  One  manifestation  of  her 
derangement  is  that  she  had  her  stepson  carry  two  lunch  boxes  to  school, 
both  boxes  filled  with  rice.  Another  is  a  fear  of  killing  her  second  husband  as 
she  feels  she  killed  her  first.  The  whole  story  is  a  mesh  of  interlocking 
reflections.  And  it  is  in  this  story  that  the  profoundest  meaning  of  the 
paired-character  device  is  expressed 

She  was  astonished  by  a  new  discovery.  She  could  not  see  her  face  unless 
she  reflected  it  in  the  mirror.  One  could  not  see  one's  own  face.  One  felt  one's 
own  face,  wondering  if  the  face  in  the  mirror  was  one's  actual  face.  Kyoko 
was  lost  in  thought  for  some  time.  Why  had  God  created  man's  face  so  that 
he  might  not  see  it  himself? 

“ Suppose  you  could  see  your  own  face,  would  you  lose  your  mind?  Would 
you  become  incapable  of  acting?” 

Another  way  of  pairing  heroes  is  the  device  of  the  story-within-a-story;  so 
that  two  or  three  different  views  of  the  same  personalities  and  events  may  be 
presented  simultaneously.  Sometimes  this  is  done  quite  simply  as  in  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher’s  very  effective  device  of  having  the  narrator  recount  the 
same  story  told  to  her  three  times  by  her  aunt,  first  as  a  young  wife  to  her 
schoolgirl  nieces,  then  as  a  middle-aged  woman  to  the  nieces  as  young  wives, 
and  last  as  an  old  woman  to  the  middle-aged  nieces.  But  many  of  the 
Romantics  and  their  successors  preferred  a  multiple  narrator.  For  example, 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  writing  in  the  first  person  as  the  army  officer  trying  to  find 
his  lost  regiment  listens  to  a  story  told  by  an  ex-sea  captain  trying  to  rebuild 
his  shattered  life  as  a  wandering  sailor,  the  story  of  the  tragic  deception  of 
a  couple  of  young  refugees.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  the  ex-captain  lets  the 
officer  look  into  his  covered  wagon  where  sits  the  heroine  of  his  story,  insane 
as  the  result  of  the  tragedy.  Here  are  three  manifestations  of  the  soul  lost  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  French  Revolution.  Similarly,  de  Vigny  tells  us  the  story  of 
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Chatterton  through  the  mysterious  eyes  of  le  Docteur  Noir  (Romantic 
heroes  always  wear  black,  like  our  own  beatniks).  In  the  poem  Le  Loup ,  the 
lonely  hunter  identifies  with  the  lonely  wolf,  in  Mo’ise  the  lonely  writer  with 
the  solitary  Moses.  (Wolves  live  in  packs  and  Moses  had  an  affectionate 
wife  and  brother,  but  the  Romantic  writer  doesn’t  bother  with  the  cold  facts 
of  nature  or  history.)  The  important  thing  is  the  loneliness,  which  in  de 
Vigny’s  works  he  finds  its  ultimate  expression  in  a  poem  with  no  human 
personage,  La  Bouteille  a  la  Mer ,  the  bottle  in  the  sea,  in  which  a  dead 
writer’s  message  is  sent  off  to  nobody.  This  is  the  story  of  de  Vigny’s  life.  He 
chose  the  schizophrenic  career  of  the  army  officer,  with  rigid  discipline  in 
one  area  of  his  life,  complete  freedom  in  the  rest;  his  personal  relationships 
were  a  series  of  profound  but  brief  intimacies,  and  at  the  end  he  was  nothing 
but  the  message  in  the  bottle.  Cary’s  brothers  Evelyn  and  Harry  come  into 
this  category  because,  besides  being  aspects  of  the  same  person,  they  occupy 
the  roles  of  observer  and  participant  in  the  same  way  as  the  de  Vigny 
characters. 

Some  writers  have  a  more  cheerful  and  practical  use  for  the  paired-hero 
device.  In  some  stories  both  writer  and  reader  empathize  so  strongly  with 
the  hero  or  heroine  that  they  could  not  bear  to  have  him  or  her  do  anything 
distasteful,  however  much  such  an  action  might  be  in  character.  Such  a 
heroine  is  Colette’s  Claudine.  Her  excessive  frankness,  sensuality,  generosity 
and  curiosity  are  her  most  loveable  traits,  yet  we  would  like  her  to  be  a 
virgin  bride  and  a  faithful  wife.  She  is  both  of  these,  if  only  by  the  skin  of 
her  teeth,  or  rather  by  the  skins  of  other  people.  It  is  not  Claudine  but  the 
schoolteacher’s  little  sister  who  seduces  the  headmistress  and  the  inspector  of 
schools,  not  Claudine  but  Annie  who  chases  over  Europe  after  sexual 
experience,  not  Claudine  but  Resi  whose  husband  rejects  her  when  he 
discovers  her  homosexual  experiments. 

Paired  characters  may  be  used  simply  to  give  symmetry  to  the  dance. 
Rosenkrantz  and  Guildenstern  can  nag  Hamlet  one  from  either  side  more 
effectively  than  either  could  do  alone.  You  have  two  Hardy  boys  or  two 
Bobbsey  twins,  to  keep  the  conversation  and  the  story  running. 

The  functions  of  the  paired  characters  in  urban  literature  may  be  listed 
thus,  in  order  of  importance: 

1  to  present  a  personality  too  complex  and/or  contradictory  to  be 
represented  as  a  single  character  in  literature, 

2  to  present  simultaneously  several  views  of  the  same  persons  and  events, 

3  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  accepting  inconsistent  or  distasteful  behavior 
by  a  hero  with  whom  writer  and  reader  empathize, 
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4  to  keep  dialogue  and  story  moving  at  a  brisk  pace. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  why  the  paired-hero  device  arose  with  modern  urban 
society  and  is  still  much  in  use.  Let  us  take  a  trip  to  the  back  of  our  minds, 
which  should  be  quite  easy  after  all  this  talk  of  split  personalities,  and  pull 
out  the  silly  story  I  began  with.  (Since  it  is  not  a  very  funny  story,  I  have  no 
qualms  about  destroying  its  humor  by  analysis.)  It  reflects,  I  think,  modern 
man’s  fear  that  the  person  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  qualities  which  might 
be  peeled  away  like  the  layers  of  an  onion,  and  perhaps,  as  with  the  onion, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  middle.  So  we  must  take  great  care  of  those  layers, 
keep  them  in  order,  make  sure  that  none  gets  lost  or  changes  unaccountably. 

The  Western  concept  of  personality  is  of  the  person  bounded  entirely  by 
the  body  of  the  individual.  It  is  very  complex  and  there  is  constant 
tumultuous  interaction  between  its  components.  Outside  the  person  is  society, 
also  complex  and  turbulent.  The  web  of  connections  between  persons  and 
between  each  person  and  society  as  a  whole  is  tangled  and  torn.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  is  lonely,  yet  he  will  not  renounce  his  boundaries.  He  is  like  Robert 
Frost’s  New  England  neighbors  who  meet  only  to  keep  in  repair  the  wall  that 
separates  them. 

Science  does  little  to  help  Western  Man,  though  he  calls  on  it  loudly 
enough,  from  every  page  of  Man  Alone  and  a  hundred  other  sociological 
books.  Psychologists  analyze  the  personality  three  ways,  four  ways,  in  a 
half-a-dozen  dimensions  or  complex  components,  but  they  always  equate  one 
personality  with  one  individual. 

According  to  Jung,  the  self  by  its  very  nature  cannot  be  understood  by 
rational  means 

.  .  .  conscious  and  unconscious  are  not  necessarily  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  but  complement  one  another  to  form  a  totality,  which  is  the  self. 
According  to  this  definition  the  self  is  a  quantity  that  is  superordinate  to  the 
conscious  ego.  It  embraces  not  only  the  conscious  but  also  the  unconscious 
psyche,  and  is  therefore,  so  to  speak,  a  personality  which  we  also  are.  ...  it 
transcends  our  powers  of  imagination  to  form  a  clear  picture  of  what  we  are 
as  a  self,  for  in  this  operation  the  part  would  have  to  comprehend  the  whole. 
Jung  is  saying  here  that  the  individual  cannot  understand  himself  fully  by 
rational  means,  because  the  unconscious  is  inaccessible  to  such  methods. 

And  reason  is  the  only  socially  accepted  method  of  attempting  to  understand 
and  communicate  anything. 

(Georges  Brassens  puts  it  rather  more  clearly  in  his  song  “Le  Soleil  et  la 
Lune.”  The  sun  has  a  date  with  the  moon,  but  he  can’t  find  her,  although 
she  is  there,  because  he  keeps  shining,  while  she  can  be  seen  only  in  the  dark.) 
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Some  urban  anomies  in  search  of  self-understanding,  turn  to  other  tech¬ 
niques.  Some  popular  ones  are  Zen  Buddhism  and  psychodelic  drugs.  Others 
are  experiments  in  the  graphic  arts,  such  as  the  work  of  Picasso  and 
Giacometti,  who  break  up  the  human  form  and  blend  its  parts  into  the  also 
fragmented  environment.  (Fragmentation  is  the  theme  of  Katharine  Kuhs’s 
The  Core  of  Modern  Art.) 

These  techniques  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  general  public.  People  are 
afraid  of  religion  and  drugs  and  do  not  take  the  graphic  arts  seriously  as 
message  media.  Written  literature,  however,  is  quite  respectable.  We  get 
nervous  when  the  devotee  of  Zen  or  LSD  speaks  of  uniting  subject  and  object, 
the  individual  and  the  universe,  but  it  is  all  right  for  a  traditional  poet  such 
as  James  Stephens  to  write 

I  am  the  lion  in  his  lair. 

I  am  the  fear  that  frightens  me. 

I  am  the  desert  of  despair, 

And  the  night  of  agony. 

Night  or  day,  whate’er  befall, 
l  must  walk  that  desert  land. 

Until  I  dare  my  fear  and  call 
The  lion  out  to  lick  my  hand. 

But,  this  is  pretty  crude  and  it  doesn’t  solve  the  problem.  We  don’t  want  a 
hand-licking  lion,  which  would  not  be  a  real  lion;  we  just  want  a  world  where 
men  and  lions  share  the  desert  in  peace. 

The  novel,  especially  the  paired-hero  novel,  gives  the  writer  sufficient  scope 
to  explore  the  complex  interrelationships  of  aspects  of  personality.  Kroeber 
wrote  an  interesting  essay  on  the  distribution  of  the  novel,  pointing  out  that 
it  flourished  outstandingly  only  in  the  Eurasiatic  Far  East  and  Far  West.  But, 
the  only  explanation  he  can  give  for  this  distribution  is  that  it  was  only  on 
these  two  peripheries  that  there  existed  forms  of  civilization  which  were  at 
once  mature  and  yet  still  vigorously  productive  in  creativity.  Perhaps  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  give  a  better  answer.  The  novel,  especially  when  it  uses 
the  paired-hero  device,  is  an  acceptable  means  of  coping  with  the  situation 
of  the  lonely,  alienated  individual  in  modern  society.  This  means  is  learned 
so  early  that  it  is  even  used  by  young  children  in  solitary  play.  Sartre,  at  the 
age  of  seven, 

laid  claim  to  being  indispensable  to  the  universe.  What  could  be 
haughtier?  What  could  be  sillier?  The  fact  is  that  I  had  no  choice.  1  had 
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sneaked  on  to  the  train  and  had  fallen  asleep,  and  when  the  ticket-collector 
shook  me  and  asked  me  for  my  ticket,  1  had  to  admit  that  I  had  none.  .  .  . 

The  train,  the  ticket-collector  and  the  delinquent  were  myself.  1  was  also  the 
fourth  character,  the  organizer,  who  had  only  one  wish,  to  fool  himself,  if 
only  for  a  minute,  to  forget  that  he  had  concocted  everything.  Later,  he 
substituted  writing  for  daydreaming.  I  ‘ played  movies’  less  often;  my  novels 
took  the  place  of  everything.  ...Asa  hero,  l  fought  against  tyranny.  As  a 
demiurge  1  became  a  tyrant  myself. 

Here  we  come  to  an  important  factor  that  makes  urban  literature  so 
different  from  folk  literature:  urban  literature  is  written  in  solitude,  folk 
literature  told  in  company.  One  cannot  dissect  one’s  psyche  in  front  of  an 
audience.  The  playwright  appears  briefly  and  coyly  only  when  the  play  is 
over.  Writer  and  reader  share  their  fantastic  autovivisections  in  their 
separate  solitudes. 

Now  we  should  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  use  of  the  paired- 
hero  device  when  it  occurs  in  folk  literature. 

Much  folk  literature  deals  with  the  integration  of  the  personality,  but  this 
is  at  the  same  time  socialization.  The  hero,  such  as  Raven,  may  become 
human  by  putting  together  the  disconnected  parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  learns  to  behave  in  socially  acceptable  ways.  Enkidu,  who  has 
been  living  with  the  animals,  eating  grass  and  drinking  animals’  milk,  is  lured 
by  a  woman  to  renounce  the  animal  world  for  the  human  (like  Tarzan).  But, 
the  folk  story-teller  is  not  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  literate  narrators. 

He  may  blend  natural  and  supernatural  events,  and  his  hero  does  not  have 
to  be  consistent.  His  audience  does  not  expect  or  want  to  know  all  about  the 
hero,  just  as  they  do  not  expect  or  want  to  know  all  about  themselves  or  each 
other.  Non-literate  man  is  accustomed  to  experiencing  his  world  through 
several  different  kinds  of  awareness,  simultaneous  or  alternating.  He  can 
accept  schizophrenia  when  appropriate  and  need  not  rationalize  bizarre 
behavior.  Coyote,  Raven,  Pishiboro,  Ishtar  are  constantly  changing  their 
behavior  and  showing  different  kinds  of  personality;  there  is  no  need  for  them 
to  appear  consistent. 

When  we  find  paired  heroes  in  folk  literature,  they  usually  represent  two 
social  roles  rather  than  two  aspects  of  personality.  Ancestors  may  occur  in 
sibling  pairs  of  the  same  sex,  such  as  Lot’s  daughters  or  the  Waiwilak  sisters 
of  the  Murngin  so  as  to  account  for  geneologies  without  more  incest  than 
necessary.  Pairs  such  as  Cain  and  Abel,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Gilgamesh  and 
Enkidu  probably  represent  conflict  or  merging  between  tribal  groups  with 
different  economies. 
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There  are  a  few  interesting  cases  of  multiple  heroes  on  the  border  line 
between  folk  and  urban  literature.  A  good  example  is  the  boll  weevil  song, 
the  product  of  rural  people  whose  fortunes  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
vagaries  of  the  urban  market.  The  boll  weevil  is  looking  for  a  home.  The 
farmer,  while  trying  to  kill  him,  sympathizes  with  his  plight.  The  boll  weevil 
finds  his  home,  and  how  the  farmer  is  homeless 

Farmer  said  to  the  merchant, 

“We’s  in  a  awful  fix. 

Weevil  got  all  the  cotton, 

Left  us  only  the  sticks. 

We’ve  got  no  home, 

No  sign  of  a  home.” 

Even  the  captain  suffers,  but 

The  captain  said  to  the  missus, 

“What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Boll  weevil  done  made  a  nest 
In  my  best  Sunday  hat. 

Gotta  have  a  home, 

Gotta  have  a  home.” 

The  three  parties,  the  weevil,  the  farmer  and  the  captain,  whose  interests  are 
opposed,  are  nevertheless  united  in  the  fear  of  homelessness. 

A  similar  example  is  a  song  composed  by  the  anthropologist  John 
Messenger  at  the  request  of  the  islanders  of  Aran,  to  celebrate  the  feats  of 
their  lifeboat  crew  at  a  spectacular  shipwreck.  He  modelled  his  ballad  on  a 
traditional  song,  using  the  same  name,  Brian  O’Linn  for  his  hero.  But  whereas 
in  the  traditional  song  ‘ Brian  O’Linn’  maintains  the  same  identity  throughout, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  assigning  to  him  various  roles  —  ship  captain,  police¬ 
man,  lighthouse  keeper,  curate,  company  guard,  publican,  teacher,  etc.  — 
and  this  innovation  was  well  received.  In  fact  Messenger’s  ballad  was  so 
thoroughly  accepted  that  when  he  returned  to  Aran  two  years  later  it  was 
regarded  as  an  anonymous  folk  song  and  some  people  refused  to  believe  that 
Messenger  had  written  it. 

The  multiple  hero  is,  however,  also  found  in  genuine  folk  songs.  A  famous 
example  is  the  American  Old  Joe  Clark,  who,  while  retaining  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  big,  bold,  bad  sinner,  may  assume  any  identity  the 
improvising  singer  cares  to  assign  to  him,  often  a  different  one  in  each  stanza. 

All  these  specimens  exemplify  a  folk  rather  than  an  urban  use  of  the 
divided  hero,  for  the  characters  represent  social  roles,  not  aspects  of 
personality. 
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I  have  noticed  one  very  interesting  occurrence  of  paired  heroes  in  folk 
literature  which  seems  more  characteristic  of  urban  literature.  This  is  in 
several  Kalahari  Bushman  stories.  One  is  a  Bushman  version  of  the  Elephant 
Wife  story  which  is  found  over  a  wide  area  of  Africa.  In  the  Bushman 
version,  there  are  two  husbands,  the  god  Pishiboro  and  his  younger  brother. 
The  brothers,  afraid  of  being  crushed  by  their  amorous  spouse,  run  away. 

The  elephant  wife  runs  after  them,  and  the  younger  brother  kills  her  and 
roasts  some  of  the  meat. 

‘ Ah ,  can  it  be ,’  thought  Pishiboro ,  ‘that  my  younger  brother  has  killed  my 
wife  and  is  sitting  on  her  body?’  When  Pishiboro  ran  forward  he  found  that 
his  worst  suspicion  was  absolutely  true. 

Pishiboro  was  wildly  angry,  but  his  younger  brother  handed  him  some  of 
the  roasted  breast,  which  presently  Pishiboro  ate.  The  younger  brother 
looked  down  at  Pishiboro  and  said  in  a  voice  filled  with  scorn:  ‘Oh,  you  fool. 
You  lazy  man.  You  were  married  to  meat  and  you  thought  it  was  a  wife.’ 
Pishiboro  saw  that  this  was  true,  so  he  sharpened  his  knife  and  helped  his 
younger  brother  with  the  skinning. 

Pishiboro  and  his  brother  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  paired  heroes 
in  urban  literature.  In  several  of  the  stories  Pishiboro  hesitates  to  act,  his 
brother  goes  ahead  and  succeeds  in  their  enterprise,  then  Pishiboro  agrees 
that  he  was  right.  Or  else  Pishiboro  is  too  hasty  and  his  brother  rescues  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  impetuosity. 

In  the  last  century  Bushman  society  has  been  almost  ruined  by  the  inroads 
of  Hottentots,  Bantus  and  white  South  Africans.  Perhaps  this  is  why  they 
feel  that  their  god  is  hesitant  and  incompetent  and  needs  human  ingenuity 
and  ruthlessness  to  help  him  out.  Perhaps  they  feel  guilt  at  killing  the  animals 
with  whom  they  share  their  desert.  “You  were  married  to  meat  and  you 
thought  it  was  a  wife.”  Or  perhaps,  “How  terrible  that  you  must  treat  your 
comrade  as  meat.” 

The  same  phenomenon  may  be  found  in  the  tales  of  other  hunters  who 
have  recently  been  dispossessed  of  their  heritage.  The  Eskimo  have  an 
interesting  version  of  what  appears  to  be  the  Hansel  and  Gretel  story,  of  two 
sisters  abandoned  by  their  parents  who  travel  by  supernatural  means  to  a 
strange  land  where  they  marry  two  men.  When  they  find  that  their  husbands 
plan  to  eat  them,  they  run  back  home  but  are  now  independent  of  their 
parents  and  find  suitable  husbands.  The  relationship  between  the  sisters  is 
much  the  same  as  that  between  Pishiboro  and  his  younger  brother. 

These  instances  seem  to  me  to  corroborate  rather  than  contradict  my 
hypothesis,  for  they  belong  to  societies,  which  have  recently  undergone, 
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though  on  a  minute  scale,  the  same  kind  of  cataclysm  wrought  on  our  own 
society  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

We  may  sum  up  the  situation  by  stating  that  urban  literature  deals  largely 
with  the  analysis  of  personality  because  the  individual  is  alienated  from 
society  and  cannot  accept  contradictory  components  of  his  own  personality; 
while  folk  literature  deals  with  the  analysis  of  society  because  the  individual 
feels  himself  fully  integrated  both  within  himself  and  in  society,  since  he  can 
accept  contradictory  forces  both  in  society  and  in  himself. 

In  spite  of  an  old-fashioned  terminology  that  arouses  resistance  among 
anthropologists,  there  is  much  truth  in  Jung’s  explanation  of  neuroses 
involving  a  dissolution  of  the  personality  into  its  paired  opposites.  He  (the 
‘ primitive ')  is  still  more  or  less  identical  with  the  collective  psyche,  and 
accordingly  has  all  the  collective  virtues  and  vices  without  any  personal 
attribution  and  without  inner  contradiction.  The  contradiction  arises  only 
when  reason  discovers  the  irreconcilable  nature  of  the  opposites  Jung  explains 
elsewhere  that  in  a  society  in  which  individuals  communicate  only  intel¬ 
lectually,  non-intellectual  means  of  awareness,  such  as  dreams,  intuition, 
extrasensory  perception,  are  devalued;  and  each  individual  has  to  deal  with 
them  as  a  private  problem.  In  a  society  which  recognizes  many  kinds  of 
mental  activity  and  communication,  both  rational  and  non-rational,  there  is 
no  need  to  engage  in  the  kind  of  literature  which  consists  in  a  private 
analysis  of  the  self,  often  using  the  device  of  the  paired  hero. 

J.  R.  RAYFIELD, 

Dept,  of  Sociology, 

York  University 


Plastic  Sound  and  Frozen  Symbol 


The  first  time  I  ever  heard  an  electronic  composition  of  mine  in  public 
performance  a  very  sharp  thrust  landed.  Many  sharp  thrusts  landed  during 
rehearsals  of  this  music  as  a  ballet  at  the  Opera  in  West  Berlin  but  this  one 
I  was  never  able  to  forget.  It  had  found  its  mark  in  the  lobby  before  the 
performance  when  I  was  going  to  the  control  room,  had  intruded  upon  my 
actual  concerns  and  intruded  a  plain,  simple  thought  that  I  first  regarded  as 
plain  nonsense,  the  easy  complaint. 

I  was  very  amused  to  hear  the  remarks  and  I  had  been  expecting  such 
comment  and  it  seemed  quite  fitting  that  here  should  be  an  articulate  listener 
within  earshot  of  the  composer  whose  work  had  not  yet  been  heard  but  who 
was  already  an  enemy.  The  gentleman  did  not  stop  tirading  and  since  I  was 
not  supposed  to  be  hearing  what  he  said  —  it  was  all  about  electronic  music 
and  how  futile  it  was  —  I  kept  on  passing  him  slowly  and  hesitated  instead 
of  interrupting.  I  still  went  by  the  rule,  then,  that  defense  to  the  ignorant  is 
weak  procedure  and  everyone,  or  not  quite  everyone,  has  a  right  to  his 
ignorance.  He  had  fixed  ideas  and  he  and  his  companions  and  I  heard  them 
together  with,  I  think,  some  of  the  strolling  crowd.  He  was  steadily  emphatic 
and  did  not  listen  with  normal  good  grace,  all  attempted  replies  coming 
through  faintly  audible.  His  authoritarian  voice  suited  him  well  and  he  had 
a  good  presence  with  a  dogma-coated  manner.  It  turned  out  later  he  was  soon 
to  conduct  a  concert  in  Berlin. 

Both  his  companions  and  I  were  starting  to  move  even  slower  than  we 
moved  before  the  outburst  and  it  was  annoying  to  feel  the  flow  continuing. 
Until  then  I  had  hoped  that  my  identity  would  somehow  remain  unknown  to 
the  speaker  and  his  companions  and  also  those  I  didn’t  know  by  sight  to  nod 
to.  But  the  pitch  rose  higher  and  the  back  of  my  head  could  feel  his  voice 
aimed  directly.  I  was  getting  angry  with  myself  for  having  made  it  possible, 
maybe,  to  become  involved.  I  turned,  hoping  to  smile  down  anger  with  the 
smile  of  a  man  not  easy  to  anger,  but  the  thrust  came  first. 

“It  can’t  be  any  good,”  he  said.  “You  can’t  write  it  down,  can  you?” 
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“Don’t  ask  me,”  one  of  his  companions  said. 

“If  you  don’t  know,  who  does?” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t.” 

“This  can’t  be  serious.  Music  must  be  written  down  in  a  recognized 
notation.  How  else  can  it  develop?  How  can  it  be  studied?” 

“But  this  is  electronic  music.  There  are  no  performers.  There  is  no 
need  — ” 

“Don’t  be  silly.  Music  is  a  language.  Language  needs  interpreters.  If  it 
can’t  be  written  down,  it  can’t  be  interpreted.” 

“It’s  not  that  simple.  You  must  realize 1 — ” 

“It’s  simpler  than  simple,”  he  said.  “You  can’t  deny  that  music  is  a 
language.  A  language  we  must  acquire.  It  has  a  syntax,  a  difficult  syntax.  The 
history  of  music  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  notation.  Whether  the 
development  of  music  has  been  the  result  of  the  development  of  notation.  .  . .” 

This  is  a  speech,  I  thought,  and  I  have  a  performance  coming  up.  I  could 
hear  him  making  endless  speeches  and  I  wondered  if  the  sweat  always  stood 
out  on  his  thick,  red  neck  in  tiny  drops  of  indignation.  I  gave  up  then  and  a 
lady  asked  me  how  I  liked  what  the  ballet  company  had  done  and  I  told  her 
about  things  in  rehearsal,  avoiding  the  point  of  the  question,  and  she  asked 
more  questions  and  I  could  only  think  of  getting  to  the  control  room  and  we 
moved  away,  she  asking  again  how  I  liked  it. 

But  that  was  not  the  way  it  finished  for  me,  when  I  forgot  my  first  reaction 
and  knew  I  had  not  considered  electronic  notation  as  a  problem  and  had 
never  planned  to  rule  it  out.  Symbols  were  trusted  guides,  formerly,  and  it 
was  sad  to  see  their  long  good  purpose  and  often  decorative  interest  come  to 
an  end  with  the  antiquary.  But  that  came  with  the  creating.  Their  inadequacy 
troubled  you  too  until  you  forgot  symbols  and  now  it  troubled  you  as 
past  trouble. 

In  the  history  of  notation,  before  and  after  the  Guidonian  system,  there 
were  things  expendable  and  not  to  be  expended,  but  some  so  necessary  they 
changed  music  as  music  changed  them.  But  before  all  that,  notation  itself  was 
expendable  and  music  made  the  transfer  from  composer  to  performance 
through  the  ear  only.  The  assistance  of  the  eye  came  later.  It  came  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  music  later  when  the  art  of  combining  sounds  grew  in 
complexity.  You  could  keep  your  visual  concept  of  the  sounds  with  you  when 
you  listened  too,  and  soon  the  symbol  almost  became  the  sound  and  music 
moved  more  and  more  from  ear  to  the  eye. 

That  was  a  gradual  and  convenient  thing  that  no  one  thought  much  about. 
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At  first  there  were  simple  rules  of  syntax;  then  there  were  all  the  exceptions. 
But  for  a  long  time  now  there  were  symbols  and  syntax  deployed  with  the 
felicity  of  the  draftsman. 

So  I  tried  to  balance  this  gentleman’s  edicts  from  the  frustration  level  with 
a  quotation  from  Walter  Pater,  who  soberly  wrote  that  “all  art  constantly 
aspires  towards  the  condition  of  music.”  And  while  dissecting  the  causes  and 
effects  of  such  animosity,  I  thought  about  the  several  components  of  musical 
effect  that  create  this  condition  and  if  Herbert  Spencer  had  ever  been  properly 
understood  when  he  divided  them  into  “sensational,  perceptional,  and 
emotional.”  I  recalled  how  the  prophets  of  gloom  work  to  turn  out  their 
litanies  of  hopelessness,  going  about  the  concert  halls  collecting  evidence  and 
writing  with  glee  and  finally  announcing  the  last  agony  of  contemporary 
music,  and  how  some  recent  composer-theorists  abet  them  by  concocting 
extensions  of  the  fully  crystallized  syntax  first  codified  by  Rameau  or  by 
throwing  it  out  and  beginning  a  new  syntax  to  defeat  the  old  one.  I  thought 
of  the  anti-art  boys  and  a  dead  carp  on  the  strings;  of  the  pro-art  explosion 
in  our  cities  where  temples  are  being  built  for  god-like  masters  of  the  wand 
appointed  to  the  curatorship  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  And  all  the  while  I 
heard  sounds  through  the  concha  shells  of  another  temple,  on  Cozumel,  awe¬ 
some  and  meaningful,  that  the  ancient  Mayas  were  still  producing  from  the 
dome  of  their  island  structure  to  tell  you  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  and 
the  unexcelled  effect  of  amplification,  by  the  same  Mayas,  through  a  stone 
ring  at  Chichen  Itza.  I  thought  of  the  music  that  was  contemporary  with  these 
master  acousticians  clouded  in  mystery  and  how  it  had  disappeared  into  silent 
stone,  except  for  the  wind  in  the  concha  shells,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
manuscripts  of  the  tenth  century  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  write  things 
down,  not  for  complete  strangers  to  read  at  sight  and  interpret  but  as  a 
reminder  to  the  singers  of  what  they  already  knew  by  ear.  Then  as  I  was 
getting  near  to  the  desolation  of  conclusion  with  the  light  of  thought  still  on 
those  old  friends  of  my  early  youth,  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  Gregorian 
chant,  I  remembered  how  the  monks  who  introduced  them  to  me  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  good  lessons  of  Solesmes  and  had  made  me,  too,  musically 
delinquent  and  expected  the  free-flowing  lines  of  song  to  be  pressed  into  the 
harmonic  syntax  of  music,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  year  1600  to  the  year 
1900,  since  that  could  be  written  down,  and  what  a  fiasco  I’d  made  of  the 
tonics  and  dominants,  I  alone  there  at  the  organ  and  no  one  to  tell  me  better, 
and  how  I  thought  then,  and  forgot  later,  that  all  generations  of  authoritarian 
syntax  spelled  the  end  of  something  and  always  had. 
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And  I  took  up  the  thread  of  this  old,  young  thought  of  mine  and  knew 
now  that  what  I  had  known  then  always  would  be,  and  I  paused  to  hear  the 
voice  again  in  the  lobby  of  the  Berlin  Opera  and  heard  the  insecure  repeti¬ 
tion,  “it’s  a  language,”  before  reaching  the  simple  truth  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 
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